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ARBOR DAY AND BIRD DAY 


“There'll be bluebirds over the white cliffs of Dover, 
Tomorrow, just you wait and see. 


Yes, and just as surely tomorrow the robins will return to our 
wonderful New York trees, the violets will bloom in our broad meadows 


and the lilacs will spread their fragrance over lawn and park. 


How thankful we should be for these symbols of God's love and care! 
How appreciative of the foresight of those men and women who through 
the years have labored-to conserve them! Amidst the horror and brutality 
of the war which finally has engulfed America, they give us a “ little bit 
of heaven.” They inspire hope and faith that a better day will surely 
dawn for mankind —a day when the war clouds will disappear and men 
the world over will live together in friendship and brotherly love. 

This year more than ever before we should exert ourselves to protect 
and preserve our birds, our trees and our shrubs. 

By virtue of my office as Commissioner of Education, it is my duty 
and high privilege to designate April 17th as Bird Day, that day dedicated 
since 1915 to “the birds, God’s poor who can not wait,” and April 24th, 
May Ist and May 8th, as best suits the convenience of each locality, for 
the observance of Arbor Day. 


These observances will be good for us as well as for the birds and 


trees. For as Henry Van Dyke says: 
“He that planteth a tree is a servant of God, 


He provideth a kindness for many generations, 
And faces that he hath not seen shall bless him.” 
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WARTIME FORESTRY 


HELEN N. 


In wartime the celebration of Arbor 
Day is of special economic importance 


and significance. Doing something spe- 
cific each year to keep alive an interest 
in tree planting, forest and wild life con- 
servation has such far-reaching effect on 
community betterment that it is unwise 
to neglect it. A well-kept, attractive 
town and well-cared for forests are 
national assets in which citizens take 
pride and which are incentives to further 
improvements. The intelligent celebra- 
tion of Arbor Day may well serve to 
awaken citizens to civic responsibility. 

We now find ourselves faced with a 
grim emergency. Our country is at war. 
On Arbor and Bird Days in 1942 let us 
pause long enough in the wild rush of 
wartime routine to consider the place 
forests and their bird protectors have in 
our national defense program, to formu- 
late plans for conservation of our forested 
areas and their bird tenants which become 
allied with us in the performance of this 
national service. 

A little investigation proves the im- 
portant place our forests maintain in 
national defense plans. The wartime 
need for wood is increasing demands 
upon our woodlands and they need pro- 
tection against waste and exploitation. 
Previously most of our lumber in the 
East was imported, much of it coming 
from the west coast. Now, with over- 
burdened transportation facilities, the 
volume of wood brought into New York 
State has been greatly curtailed. 

Chemists are proving that wood will 
be increasingly useful in the world of 
tomorrow. It is important, therefore, 
that we should take steps at once to meet 
America’s present needs, guarding care- 
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UPSON 


fully against waste and exploitation, and 
to reforest devastated areas promptl) 
Young trees for woodland planting ca 
be obtained through application to the 
superintendent of lands and_ forests 


Albany. Wood is now needed not on 
for the usual purposes, such as lumber 
for farm buildings, railroad ties, tel 
phone and electric service poles, for 
industry and for many other purposes, 
but also for urgent war needs — for new 
industrial plants, homes for workers, 
military barracks, packing cases for muni 
tions and other defense products, ply- 
wood for numerous purposes, pulp for 
paper and pasteboard, wood flour to meet 
certain needs, spruce for airplanes and 
cordwood for fuel. Such demands, even 
under skilful management, will greatly 
deplete our forests. 

Arbor Day is a good time to bring 
these facts before the public and to seek 
full community cooperation in the pre- 
vention of waste of forest products, in 
reforestation projects and in the proper 
care of local trees and woodlands. 

Aside from this additional demand 
upon our forests, we must not forget the 
sinister enemies which work persistently 
to deplete our supply of wood and lumber. 
A vast army of insects, fungi and diseases 
presents another threat which we can not 
afford to ignore if we are to plan a re- 
forestation program. By providing suff- 
cient, reasonably well-protected nesting 
areas, adequate shelter from wind and 
storm, liberal plantings of native seed or 
fruit-bearing trees and shrubs and winter 
feeding stations, to furnish food for wild 
birds during all seasons, we shall be as- 
sured of a well-organized army of work- 
ing allies which will be perpetually on 
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guard, day and night, throughout the 
year, to wage effective warfare against the 
invaders. Birds can not handle the situ- 
ation without help, however, so modern 
methods of control must augment their 
efforts. 

To carry out effectively any large-scale 
planting program on public lands, the 
backing and cooperation of some respon- 
sible local organization usually produces 
School 


efficient leadership, organized into Troop 


best results. children, under 


A (Seniors) and Troop B (Juniors) of 


a Junior Forestry Corps, can achieve 


outstanding results and usually enter 
enthusiastically into the program. Uni- 
forms are not necessary but a corps 


insignia on a sleeve adds dignity and 
importance to membership. 

To guide such a group intelligently, a 
leader should familiarize himself with the 
rudiments of forestry and recognize by 
This 


knowledge he passes on by instruction to 


name common trees and shrubs. 


the members. Essential information on 


forestry for such leaders may be obtained 


irom various free bulletins available 
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Defense 


Publications, 


through the Division of 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Write for a 


plete list, also for a list of available sets 


com- 


of lantern slides and film strips on 
forestry and conservation subjects, which 
are furnished with printed, educational 
lectures, for the price of transportation. 
Of course excellent books on these sub- 
jects are available at public libraries. 
Handbooks for field study of trees are 
The Tree 
The 


It would be difficult to say 


300k by Julia E. Rogers and 
Soy Scouts’ Manual. 

which of 
the Government bulletins would prove 
most helpful to any specific group, but 
the following are suggestive: 

Pinchot, 


A Primer of Forestry, G. 


Farmers’ Bulletin 173 

Propagation of Trees and Shrubs, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1567 

Transplanting Trees and Shrubs, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1593 

Insects Injurious to Shade Trees, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1169 

Improving Farm Environment for 
Wild Life, Farmers’ Bulletin 1719 


> 
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Such a group under capable leadership 
and organized to handle certain specific 
projects can be made a valuable forest 
conservation unit. Arbor Day is an ideal 
time to organize. 

The term “ forestry’’ covers a wide 
field. It 
tree but with trees in a forest group, 


enemies, 


deals not with the individual 


forest tenants, 


undergrowth, 
precipitation, soil conditions and other 


problems. Membership in a Junior For- 
estry Corps should offer not only an 
opportunity to render service to our 


Government in wartime but also a 
splendid chance for observation and study 
in several important fields, one of which 
is almost certain to catch the enthusiastic 
interest of every member, thus making 
the organization extremely valuable from 
Approved 


an educational standpoint. 


forestry collections, including amateur 
photographs of trees with and without 
foliage, their bark, fruit and leaves, should 
be encouraged. Instructions for such col- 
lections can be obtained from the Wild 
Flower Preservation Society, 3740 Oliver 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1601, Collection and Preser- 
vation of Insects, will prove valuable to 
the member interested in forest insects. 
The possible services which a Junior 
Forestry Corps might render to a com- 
listed somewhat as 


munity could be 


follows: 


1 Sending a note to the local forestry 
authority mentioning the organization of 
the corps and its desire to assist in the 
care and planting of trees and shrubs on 
public property and aiding in the posting 
of public forests and picnic areas against 
fire and damage to vegetation 

2 Keeping their leader informed of 
areas being cleared for building or agri- 
cultural projects where useful trees or 
shrubs might be salvaged, with the 
owner’s permission, for planting on 
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public lands under supervision of legal 
authorities 

3 Doing transplanting intelligently and 
caring faithfully for such plantings 

4 Sponsoring programs to make prop- 
erty owners aware of the value of forest 
conservation and_ restoration (Here 
United States Government slides and film 
strips are useful.) 

5 Helping in any way to protect for- 
ested areas from fire or vandals 

6 Reporting promptly to the leader any 
theft or attempted theft of vegetation from 
public lands or any violation of the fish 
and game laws of the State of New York 

7 Establishing a wild life sanctuary in 
which winter feeding stations for wild 
birds are provided and faithfully main- 
tained 

8 Developing a nature trail or outdoor 
museum 

9 Preparing a forestry exhibit for the 
school or public library 

10 Preparing at Christmastime for dis- 
play in the public library a chart of greens 
and wild berries in need of protection 

Last, but not least, helping to keep 
school grounds, all public parks, forests 
and highways free of rubbish 

Intelligent planting should be encour- 
aged; wasteful, haphazard planting has 
no place in a conservation program. Wise 
plantings lead to greater appreciation of 
the value and beauty of trees, shrubs, 
plants and birds. No person who fully 
realizes this beauty will break or destroy 
dogwood, laurel or other plants for the 
sake of momentary gratification or will 
derive pleasure from killing or injuring 
the birds or animal life which add so 
much of value to the forests. 

The spirit of Arbor Day should live 
throughout the year, ruling out the waste- 
ful, unsportsmanlike habit of helping 
one’s self, and substituting a spirit of 
helpfulness to the community, the State 
and the Nation, to provide for the future. 
Let Arbor and Bird Days teach the value 
of this principle which displays a spirit 
of public service, foresight and patriotism. 
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FOREST RECREATIONS AID MORALE 


WILLIAM M. HARLOW, 


\rbor Day is designed to arouse inter- 
est in trees by planting one or more on 
the school grounds or in the home yard. 
That 
forest activities 


interest can be led easily toward 
and pursuits needed by 
today’s children as never before. Some- 
how we must help our school-age young- 
sters to develop not only strong bodies 
and clear minds, but also a courageous 
spirit. They will need these qualities to 
enable them either to carry on the present 
struggle, or (which we can hope) to 
build something better upon the shattered 
remains of the present world. 

This generation of school youth appears 
to be soft physically, if not morally. 

One day Mr 
visitor to the White House as follows: “ | 


remember you; you are John Bracken- 


Lincoln addressed a 


ridge, and when I was a young man, | 
used to walk thirty-four miles a day to 
hear you plead law cases.” Our grand- 
fathers thought nothing of walking five 
or six miles to work and often carried 
loads on their backs at the same time. 
Most of today’s city youth think that 
legs were intended for parking under the 
dashboard (or instru- 
ment panel?) of an automobile. Last 
summer I guided a group of sophomores 
training for an outdoor profession, on a 


should we say 


day’s trip in the western Adirondacks. 
The distance to a low mountain was about 
We left camp at 8 a. m., 
stopped three times for shgrt rests and 
arrived at the base of the mountain at 


seven miles. 


11.40 a. m. At somewhat less than two 
miles an hour, it should be apparent that 
we did not hurry! (And there was a 
“fair to middlin ” trail most of the way.) 
At the base of the mountain, which could 
be climbed from that point in about 20 
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minutes, there were distinct murmurs and 
grumblings: “ Do we have to go the rest 
of the way to the top?” It had been 
explained that this mountain was one of 
the best vantage points in the entire 
region for viewing the country; that it 
bore on its summit the original marker 
put in by the first Adirondack survey and 
possessed other features of interest. Even 
as short a time ago as ten years, I guided 
groups of freshmen to this mountain and 
they took the trip as a matter of course 


did 


exhaustion. 


and not show such signs. of 

As Gene Tunney recently said, “ The 
youngster of today doesn’t have the op- 
portunity to walk to school or to chop 
wood or stoke the furnace or even climb 
stairs. He now has elevators, or esca- 
lators; furnaces are automatically oper- 
ated and he has a bus to carry him to the 
very doorsteps of school.” 

As I rode on the train the length of 
Manhattan island recently, I could not 
help but think of the vast difference in 


background between youngsters brought 
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up in our big cities and those who live on 
our farms or in small villages. Somehow 
we must find a substitute for those primi- 
tive experiences vital to the best develop- 
ment of basic health and character. 
People brought up in the country or in 
small towns and later moving to the city 
can not possibly know what the city 
youngster misses, things they were for- 
Henry Turner 


failey, director of the Cleveland School 


tunate enough to have. 


of Art, has beautifully expressed some of 
these thoughts under the title The 
Children’s Birthright : 

All children ought to be familiar with the 
open country. They should know the joy of 
playing in healthful mud, of paddling in clean 
water, of hearing roosters call up the sun and 
the birds sing praises to God for the new day. 

They should have the vision of pure skies 
enriched at dawn and sunset with unspeakable 
glory; of dew-drenched mornings flashing with 
priceless gems, of grain fields and woodlands 
yielding to the feet of the wind; of the vast 
night sky “all throbbing and panting with 
stars.” 

They should feel the joy of seedtime and 
harvest, of dazzling summer moons and of 
creaking, glittering winter nights. They should 
live with flowers and butterflies, with the wild 
things that have made possible the world of 
fable. 

They should experience the thrill of going 
barefoot, of being out in the rain, without um- 
brellas and rubber coats and buckled overshoes, 
of climbing ledges and tall trees, of diving head 
first into a transparent pool. 

They should hear the answer the trees make 
to the rain and to the wind; the sound of 
rippling and falling water, the muffled roar of 
the sea in a storm and its lisping and laughing 
and clapping of hands in a stiff breeze. They 
should know the sound of the bees in a plum 
tree in May, of frogs in a bog in April, of 
grasshoppers along the roadsides in June, of 
crickets out in the dark in September. They 
should hear a leafless ash hum, a pine tree sigh, 
old trees groan in the forest and the floating 
ice in a brook making its incomparable music 
beneath the frozen crystal roof of some flooded 


glade. 
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They should have a chance to chase butt 


flies, to catch fish, to ride on a load of hay, to 
camp out, to cook over an open fire, to tramp 
through new country and to sleep under the 
open sky. They should have the fun of driving 
a horse, paddling a canoe and sailing a boat and 
of discovering that nature will honor the hum 
blest seed they plant. 

Things that children can do in cities are not 
to be compared with such country activities 
Out of the country and its experiences has come 
and always will come the most stimulating and 
healthful art of the world. One can not appre- 
ciate and enjoy to the full extent nature books, 
novels, histories, poems, pictures or even musi- 
cal compositions who has not had in his youth 
the blessed contact with the world of nature 

How shall city youngsters experience 
these things ? President Eliot of Harvy- 
ard once said that the most significant 
contribution America has made to educa- 
tion is organized camping. Here our boys 
and girls can once more establish contact 
with the primitive and earthy things 
necessary for true satisfaction and char- 
acter development. But scores of camps 


have become “ country clubs” in outlook 
and program, and camping consists of 
playing tennis, volleyball and field hockey, 


1 


with the woods useful only as a sort « 
stage setting (see What Kind of Camps 
for Our Children, by this author in 
American Forests Magazine). 

Real camping features the kind of ex- 
per.ences mentioned by Bailey. Further- 
more, at a time like this it is essential 
that we try to develop a little “iron” in 
the souls of these youngsters. Personal 
bravery, courage, the ability to “ take it” 
are of the greatest importance to national 
morale. What we need most is to find 
technics in which a boy thinks he is in 
danger, when as a matter of fact he really 
is in very little, if any. We used to have 
at camp what was known as the “ trail of 
grit” to which campers aspired as a 
special honor. After taps the candidate 
was instructed to go by himself along a 
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pitch-dark trail a quarter of a mile to a 
At 


base he would find a human jawbone. 


certain well-known landmark. its 
He was to walk, not run, back with it. 
That boy walking along in pitch blackness 
was developing the ability to “ feel” a 
trail with his feet, but most important his 
personal resources of courage were being 
used as he heard perhaps the sound of 
snapping twigs or rustling leaves, made 
Do not think that 
youngsters dislike this kind of adventure. 


by some woods animal. 


It is “ meat and drink ” to them; it is the 
real stuff, the kind of thing they see in 
the movies but get so little opportunity 
all 


sorts of games and pursuits either well 


to practise themselves. There are 
known or capable of development on the 
spot, calculated to serve as morale build 
ers of this kind. 

After a month of such real camping, a 
the 


lifelong interest in out-of-doors is 


often kindled so that there is a year round 


carry-over value which expresses itself 


through nature clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts and the like. 


last decade, however, seem to have done 


Many troops in the 


less with outdoor activities than they used 
to do and they could all use the services 
of a counselor trained in wooderaft and 
camping technics. 

Why should not the schools of forestry 
and education, respectively, combine to 
train teachers in academic subjects, to- 
gether with such a background of forest 
lore and practices? These teachers in our 
school system could, besides teaching their 
subject, direct camping and other nature 
activities on a year round basis and give 
invaluable aid to any organizations al- 
the 
With over half of our population now liv- 


ready interested in out-of-doors. 
ing under urban surroundings, the need 


for such a development seems clear. 


TREES FOR STREET AND DOORYARD 


CHARLES F. DONEY, ASSISTANT IN 


From a small beginning in Nebraska 
in 1872 Arbor Day has grown to be an 
institution of wide scope and influence. 
Although its original purpose was to pro- 
the 
as it spread over the country so that it 


mote reforestation, idea broadened 
now embraces the planting of trees for 
civic improvement, for memerials and 
along roadsides. 

Arbor celebrated most 


Day is now 


actively by school children. It has been 
said that “ one of the greatest benefits of 
the observance of Arbor Day has been its 
effect in impressing upon the minds of 
young people the value of trees and the 
necessity of conserving all the natural 


When a child 


resources of the country.” 
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PLANTS, BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 


has planted or helped to plant a tree he 
may be said naturally to have an interest 
in it. As he watches its development year 
after year he will come to regard it as a 
friend and from this affection for one tree 
should grow a friendship for all trees and 
a broader appreciation of nature. 

We 


simply planting a tree is not the whole 


must remember, however, that 


idea. Equally important is the care of 
the tree after it is planted. It will need 
to be watered at reasonable intervals, par- 
ticularly during the hot and dry summer 
months. It will need a stake to support 
it until its roots have a firm hold in the 
soil. It will be necessary to protect the 


tree from caterpillars and other pests. 
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Cultivating the soil about the tree will be 
an important factor in its development 
and eventually the tree may need pruning. 
When a child does all these things, or 
observes the doing of them and under- 
stands why, he may be expected almost 
certainly to develop an interest in nature 
and sympathy for all growing things. 

Trees have many uses and most of 
them we take for granted. A _ world 
without trees would be a sorry one 
indeed. Aside from providing us with 
wood, rubber, fruit and other products, 
trees contribute immeasurably to the 
beauty of the world. It is mainly for 
their decorative value that trees are 
planted in the cities on Arbor Day. 

There is nothing that helps so much 
to beautify a city or town as trees. They 
give dignity and charm to a neighbor- 
hood, and tree-lined avenues are a source 
of great pride. The property values in a 
well-planted section of the city are often 
higher than those in unplanted residential 
sections and a community with tree-lined 
streets is certainly more pleasant to 
live in. 

In selecting a tree for street planting 
there are several points to keep in mind. 
It is well to ascertain whether the tree 
being considered will thrive in the soil 
of the particular neighborhood. Most 
trees are quite adaptable as to their soil 
requirements, but a few are able to thrive 
in only certain types of soil. It is very 
important to know how much room the 
tree is likely to need when it nears 
maturity ; a large tree in a narrow street 
is bound to cause trouble. The habit of 
growth is important, too; on a narrow 
street trees with an upright habit would 
be suitable, while a wide avenue would 
allow trees with a spreading or horizontal 
tendency. 
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A few trees desirable in most of their 


characteristics have traits that disqualify 
them for street planting. They may 
drop their leaves too early in the fall or 
they may have flowers which are objec- 
tionable, as those of ailanthus. ‘The 
ginkgo has fruits that are ill-smelling. 
Some trees are more susceptible to 
attacks of insects and disease than others. 
In general, flowering trees are not satis- 
factory as street trees; their falling 
flowers and fruits are apt to be a 
nuisance and the flowers may encourage 
vandalism. 

In most cities the planting of street 
trees is in the hands of the park depart- 
ment or shade tree commission. In gen- 
eral, the department either plants the 
trees or regulates private planting. 
It sees that only trees suitable to a par- 
ticular locality are planted, that they are 
properly spaced (30 to 40 feet apart is 
about right for the average street tree) 
and that they have care when needed. 
It is only with such control that uniform 
and good plantings can be insured. 

Many kinds of trees are available for 
street planting. Which ones are the most 
satisfactory for this purpose? The 
American elm, even though threatened 
by the Dutch elm disease, is still near the 
top of the list. Besides having a beauti- 
ful habit of growth it is a strong, long- 
lived tree and because of its high round 
crown its shade does not discourage the 
growth of grass. The elm, however, has 
several drawbacks. It is susceptible to 
the Dutch elm disease and many insects 
and may require systematic spraying. 
Because of the large size it attains with 
age, the elm should be used only on 
broad streets and parkways; it is not a 
tree for the average city street. 

The good qualities of some of the 
maples as street trees have been widely 
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Courtesy, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


American Elm 


appreciated. The Norway maple is the 


best known. It is easily transplanted 


and grows rapidly. The dust and fumes 
of the city have no bad effects on it and 
the rich green leaves are held late in the 
fall. The Nor- 


way maple casts a dense shade and this, 


luxuriant foliage of the 


near the 
difficult to 


combined with its many roots 


soil surface, makes it most 


maintain a lawn beneath one. 
The sugar maple is a beautiful tree 


but it can not stand the crowding and 


hot dry streets of the city. Silver maple 


has been widely planted because of its 
rapid growth, but its wood is not strong 


and large branches break off easily in 
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storms. It should not be considered for 
planting on city streets. 

The oaks have proved to be the best 
They 


long-lived trees with strong 


group for street planting. all are 


handsome, 


wood and few pests. They have a repu- 


tation for slow growth but the species 


commonly used along streets grow as 


rapidly as other trees. The red oak and 


the pin oak are the best trees for city 
streets. Red oak grows quickly and 
develops into a beautiful, large tree; it 
will thrive in most soils and has rich 


foliage that colors brightly in the fall. 
Pin oak grows rapidly, too, but it requires 


better soil than red oak. Its shining, 


22 
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deeply cut leaves are most pleasing and 
the slender stems spread horizontally. 
The lower branches tend to droop and 
this may necessitate frequent pruning. 
The popularity of scarlet oak is increasing 
as the tree becomes better known. It will 
grow in lighter and drier soils than the 
others and has handsome shiny leaves; 
it has the brightest fall coloring of 
the oaks. 

London plane has played an important 
part in shading our city streets for it is 
at home under conditions that would 
discourage many other trees. It has 
interesting bark and will stand severe 
pruning. Unfortunately, it is susceptible 
to a disease that is now causing consid- 
erable damage to the plane trees and for 
that reason it is not recommended. This 
tree is often incorrectly referred to as 
oriental plane. 

A tree that has great promise in street 
planting is the ginkgo or maidenhair 
tree. It has considerable character; in 
fact, it might well be called unique. In 
outline ginkgo is roughly pyramidal and 
has a most interesting way of branching. 
The leaves are unusual in being fan- 
shaped and they turn golden yellow in 
the fall. 
practically no pests. The female tree 


So far the maidenhair tree has 


produces fruit that resembles a_ small 
plum; it has an objectionable odor and 
therefore only the male trees should be 
planted. 

The list of trees that are suitable for 
planting in the dooryard or on the home 
grounds is a long one indeed. For this 
very reason it is more difficult to make 
a wise choice. All the trees mentioned 
above can be used for this purpose, if 
enough room is available for their devel- 
opment, but in the majority of cases a 
smaller tree with flowers or decorative 
fruits would be more interesting. Per- 
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Brooklyn Botanic Garden Photo 
Large Ginkgo Biloba or Maidenhair Tree 
in Leaf 


sonal preferences can be indulged to a 
greater degree. 

A good specimen tree is yellowwood. 
It is native but uncommon both in_ the 
wild and in cultivation. Capable of at- 
taining 50 feet in height, it is, however, 
a slow growing tree. With smooth, gray 
bark, light green foliage and pendulous 
clusters of white, pea-shaped flowers, it 
is a distinctive and desirable tree. 

The native flowering dogwood is one 
of our showiest small trees. In_ the 
spring before the leaves are developed 
the horizontal branches are covered with 
large white flowers. Clusters of bright 
red berries stud the branches in the fall 
and the foliage turns bright red. It is a 
very good specimen plant for somewhat 
acid, well-drained soil. 

Hawthorns are equally well adapted 
to use in mass plantings or as individuals. 


(Concluded on page 268) 
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Intimate Relations between Students and Nature Trailside Vegetation Are Maintained 
by Keeping Path Reasonably Narrow 


OUTDOOR STUDY ALONG NATURE TRAILS 


WILLIAM P. ALEXANDER, FORMERLY HAYES PROFESSOR OF NATURAL SCIENCE AND 


ASSISTANT CURATOR OF EDUCATION 


BUFFALO MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 


The Allegany State Park in Cattarau- 
gus county is an expansive public recrea- 
tion area of more than 65,000 acres 
situated in a mountainous wooded region 
that Nature has populated with an as- 
tonishingly varied, abundant and interest- 
ing plant and animal life. 

That an institution offering instruction 
in the realm of natural history should 
have flourished through 14 consecutive 
summers under the ideal conditions 
afforded by this great park is not sur- 
prising, and of historic interest is the fact 
that the School of Natural 


listory, now unfortunately discontinued, 


Allegany 


operated there a model of its kind. 
Among the courses regularly offered, 

that in general nature study, taught by 

the writer, each summer attracted many 


students who registered, as was gradually 
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Museum cf Science 


Buffalo 





IN CHARGE OF ADULT ACTIVITIES, 


discovered, mainly to obtain instruction 
in such projects as Indian garden, fernery 
and nature trail-making, presented and 
stressed in this course. 

It soon became apparent that the nature 
trail idea had captured the imagination of 
thinking students from many states, for 
interest in the trail construction project 
was unflagging through the long session 
each year. The subject matter of nature 
study continually unfolded as the trail 
was developed, studied and tended. 

One of the first natural history trails 
to be laid out anywhere was made by the 
writer assisted by an ardent group of 
nature lovers in the infant Allegany State 
Park during the summer of 1921. To 
solve a problem of congestion by visitors 
Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences, a mile-long 


in a camp conducted by the 
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path was cut through the adjacent forest, 
and all kinds of things lying along this 
path having a natural history interest 
were labeled in an unpretentious way by 
rough, hand-lettered manila tags. Visi- 
tors were invited to inspect this novel trail 
where one could walk and be informed. 

People, traversing the old winding for- 
est path, still extant, found themselves 
delighted to learn that such a tree was 
sugar maple — Acer saccharum, for in- 
stance ; or that small plant was dalibarda 
— Dalibarda repens. Someone remarked 
it was like walking through a long roof- 
less museum. That thought has been 
often repeated. 

A truly splendid modern trail was later 
constructed at the Allegany School, and 
this has long served as a model for a host 
of keen-minded persons who are enthusi- 
astically bent upon furthering the pleas- 
ant kind of education the nature trail 
affords. 

From very crude beginnings, natural 
history trails have slowly acquired refine- 
ments until today, through the carefully 
studied methods of labeling, of assemb- 
ling and of adding enriching materials for 
instruction and through the provision of 
furnishings for comfort, they have liter- 
ally become outdoor museums. 

Many present-day trails are actually 
provided with small museum buildings, 
to prepare visitors for a greater enjoy- 
ment of the wooded nature path by ex- 
hibiting in circumscribed quarters some 
of the specimens to be expected on a 
study walk. Many things that would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to show on the 
trail but which belong to the natural his- 
tory of the region can be shown in the 
introductory museum. For example, stu- 
dents in the Allegany School of Natural 
History each year assembled aquatic or- 
ganisms, mollusks, insects, spiders, am- 
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Labels in Greens and Browns Blend Well 


with Forest Tones 
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phibia and even mammals for the trail 
museum, received instruction concerning 
them and learned much about labeling 
exhibits in the orthodox museum 
Rocks, 


plant life also make a bid for considera- 


such 
manner. minerals, fossils and 
tion in this initial stage of natural history 
trail development. 

Survey methods must be gone into to 
show how the best possible use can be 
made of a locality in planning trails under 
all manner of conditions ranging from a 
city school yard to an extensive forest 
tract. 

Small areas for the enriching of study 
conditions, which have been named trai! 
pockets, were created in the Allegany 
State Park, the students doing the actual 
work of developing such concentrations. 
The system may be employed advanta- 
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Study Pocket on Nature Trail, Taking Advantage of Wet Place To Introduce V egetation 
That Will Thrive in Such a Situation 





geously elsewhere. For example, at some 
suitable spot on the trail a fern pocket 
may be planned and made which will con- 
tain all the fern species of the region 
transplanted so they may be studied com- 
paratively. This is an artificial arrange- 
ment, to be sure, but instructionally it is 
very valuable. Trailmakers learn inti- 
mately the nature and requirements of 
the various species they are obliged to 
deal with and also much that is essential 
about handling in transplanting them. 
Pockets for aquatic vegetation, rare 
wild plants such as orchids and plants 
used by the Indians were among those 
Such 


stops on a long trail are places of repose 


treated at the Allegany School. 


and rustic benches are placed near them 


where rest and note-making go well 


together. 
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The business of labeling a natural his- 
tory trail is one requiring painstaking 
care, to be effective. 

Two classes of visitors may be expected 
(1) the 
person who is satished with merely the 


by makers of educational trails: 


common name of a specimen and (2) the 
student who desires to know more about 
it than the name. 

Experiments with labels produced a 
plan with very satisfactory results. Labels 
were prepared upon which only the names 
of specimens, common and scientific, ap- 
peared in large, legible lettering, together 
with a number placed in the upper right- 
hand corner. Information was put on 
serially numbered mimeographed sheets, 
easily carried by visitors. Thus, for ex- 
ample, text in hand, the visitor encoun- 
tering label 168 looks up the correspond- 
ing number in the sheets and there finds 
pertinent information on the royal fern. 
How to prepare such instructive matter 
compactly in the manner of approved 


museum practice should be learned thor- 


oughly by those who wish to create a 
nature trail of real educational value. 
Visits to good museums will be helpiul. 
Other mimeographed sheets have been 
worked out to cover another phase of 
treatment on more recently developed 
trails. This consists of choosing more 
complex features, such as large rock out- 
crops, extensive plant associations, brook 
and pond societies and the like, and deal- 
ing with them descriptively as major trail 
exhibits. In place of labels, posts bearing 
numerals are set to mark their occur- 
rence, directing attention to the sheets 
Working out the natural history of such 


societies and the geology of the region 


traversed by a trail acquaints those e1 
gaged in the work with nature study 
sources that all too often escape attention. 
Repeated inspection of the trails in the 
Allegany State Park will greatly benefit 
those who desire to make a start in this 
pleasant field of endeavor. 


CLIFFORD R. PETTIS, FOREST BUILDER 


RALPH S. HOSMER, PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY, NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE 


OF AGRICULTURE, ITHACA 


In earlier years tribute has been paid 
in the Arbor Day numbers of The Bulle- 
tin to the Schools to two of the pioneers 
under whom was organized the early 
work in forestry in New York State, 
Dr Franklin B. Hough and Colonel Wil- 
liam F. Fox. It is appropriate this year 
that the name of a professional forester, 
Clifford Robert Pettis, be placed on that 
Honor Roll. 

Mr Pettis was the first man who had 
received technical training as a forester 
to hold a responsible executive position 
under the State of New York. For 


almost 25 years he served the Conserva- 
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tion Department and its predecessors, the 
Conservation Commission and the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission. For 17 
years he was the superintendent of 
forests. 

Three things characterize Mr Pettis’ 
work in this important position: his skill 
and contagious enthusiasm as a_ tree 
planter ; his ability, wisdom and courage 
in building up the New York State Forest 
Preserve ; the unquestioned leadership in 
various forestry matters which he exer- 
cised for many years, not only in New 
York but throughout the whole North- 


east. 
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Clifford Robert Pettis was born August 
10, 1877, in DeLancey, Delaware county, 
N. Y. He entered Cornell University in 
1897 as a student in the (old) New York 
State College of Forestry, under the late 
Dr Bernhard E. Fernow, former chief of 
the Federal Division of Forestry in 
Washington, who was its dean. Mr 
Pettis was graduated as a member of the 
second class, in 1901, with the degree of 
forest engineer. For the next year he 
was a field assistant in the then Bureau 
of Forestry (now the Forest Service) of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In 1902 he entered state employ, 
serving first under Colonel William F. 
Fox, superintendent of forests, until his 
death in 1909, and then under Austin 
In May 1910, Mr Pettis became 
superintendent of state forests, which post 
he held until his sudden death on January 
29, 1927. 


Cary. 


When Mr Pettis was first appointed it 
was a new departure in most states to 
intrust the direction of the forestry activi- 
ties to recent graduates of the schools of 
forestry. Indeed in 1902 there were only 
two such schools having academic rank in 
the United States, Cornell and Yale. So 
while actually Mr Pettis did not become 
superintendent of forests until eight years 
later, he is now always thought of as 
being one of the earliest of the state 
foresters. 

With the cordial support of Colonel 
Fox, and also, later, of Commissioner 
James S. Whipple, Mr Pettis organized 
and built up the state forest nurseries 
from nothing at all to an annual output 
in 1927 of between 25 and 30 million 
trees. In the technic of raising forest 
nursery stock he was preeminent among 
His tree-planting 
bulletins, published by the Forest Service 
and by New York State, are still regarded 


American foresters. 
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Clifford Robert Pettis 


as authoritative. The forest nursery at 
Saratoga Springs started by him in 1911 
is said to be the largest forest tree nursery 
in the world. 

Mr Pettis was not, however, merely 
a tree grower. To his unbounded en- 
thusiasm may be traced a large part of 
the present-day interest in forest planting, 
not only in New York but throughout 
New York State’s 
great reforestation program, for the buy- 


all the eastern states. 


ing up and replanting of one million acres 
of land submarginal for agriculture, which 
was begun in 1929, was a logical outcome 
of what Mr Pettis had done in earlier 
years. 

Perhaps fully as important, and cer- 
tainly no less to his credit, is the work 
which Mr Pettis did as superintendent of 
forests, between the years 1917 and 1927, 
in building up the New York State Forest 
Preserve, both in the Adirondacks and 
in the Catskills. 
when through great bond issues 
$7,500,000 in 1916 and $5,000,000 in 


Those were the days 
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1924 —the State provided for the pur- 
chase of more lands for the Forest 
Preserve. 

Mr Pettis initiated and directed the 
expenditure of this money, at the rate of 
about one million dollars a year, over an 
eight-year period. It is doubtful if any 
man ever had a more intimate and de- 
tailed knowledge of the forest lands of 
New York than did he. Purchase for the 
State involved many intricate problems, 
including knotty legal questions and com- 
plex business situations. At the start 
Mr Pettis worked out a_ procedure 
whereby all forest land transactions were 
conducted in the open and subject to pub- 
lic scrutiny. Throughout his long years 
of service no breath of suspicion, nor 
even of adverse criticism of his methods, 
was ever directed against him in his ex- 
penditure of these great sums of money. 
One who knew him well has said, “ Pettis 
may be characterized as possessing the 
trait of courageous honesty.” 

If one turns to the annual report of the 
Conservation Department for 1927, page 
152, he finds in a statement written by 
William G. Howard, the present director 
of lands and forests, that of over 335,000 
acres acquired for the preserve, about one- 
quarter is located in the high mountain 
areas, which include such peaks as White- 
face, McIntyre, Colden, Haystack and 
Marcy. That these areas are permanently 
protected by being in state Ownership is 
of the first importance to the people of 
New York State. It was Mr Pettis who, 
acting for the State, negotiated the con- 
tracts under which the purchases were 
made. 

Pettis loved the forests of the preserve. 
It is not strange, then, that he should 
have wanted to make their beauty and 
charm available to others. Under him 
were taken the steps which really began 
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the recreational development of the Adi- 
rondack and the Catskill regions. From 


his pen came the first four of the Recrea- 
tion Circulars of the Conservation De- 
partment, as well as a long series of 
statements from the Division of Lands 
and Forests in the annual reports of the 
Conservation Department. 

As the chief official protector of the 
forests, Mr Pettis was in actual charge of 
the building up of New York State's 
efficient system of forest fire protection. 
It was Mr Pettis, too, who discovered the 
damage that was resulting from the white 
pine blister rust, which had been intro- 
duced accidentally from Europe. His 
forceful action brought about the control 
measures which have proved so effective 
with that disease both in New York and 
elsewhere throughout the range of the 
white pines. Similarly it was Mr Pettis 
who organized the fight to keep the gypsy 
moth from coming over from New Eng- 
land into this State and then from going 
on to the states that lie to the west and 
south. 

“ Cliff’ Pettis was known and loved by 
a wide circle of friends. He was hon- 
ored by his associates in the profession 
of forestry by being elected the first chair- 
man of the New York Section of the 
Society of American Foresters, the na- 
tional organization of technically trained 
foresters. He held an active place im 
the Association of State Foresters. 

In Essex county at a place known as 
Chubb hill, between Ray Brook and Lake 
Placid, is found one of the largest planted 
forest units in New York; a stand totaling 
3,427,000 trees. 
with white pine in 1904, followed by 
Scotch and red pine and later by Norway 


Planting started there 


spruce and other species. It continued 
until 1915, all under the general direction 
of Mr Pettis. It is therefore particularly 
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Vemortal Tablet Set in Granite 


appropriate that following his death the 


Conservation Department should 


designated this area as the Pettis Memo- 
rial Forest. 
where the highway crosses this forest. 
With all his major interests centering 
in the Forest Preserve it seems especially 
right and fitting that Mr Pettis’ last rest- 
ing place should be in the heart of the 


Adirondacks. 


the 


There in the 


St 


cemetery 


Church of John’s in the Wilder- 


ness, at Paul Smiths, under the shade of 


noble pines and spruces, his grave is 


marked by a granite boulder which is 


set a bronze tablet of unusual appeal. 


This memorial, erected by contributions 


made by many of his friends, was 


dedicated in September 1928 by the New 
York Section of the Society of 


very 


American 
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Signs along the road indicate 


of 
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Varks Resting Place of 


Which 
Pettis 


Foresters. A visit to this spot is a worth 
It is in this spirit that 
t-H Club 


Pettis’ each 


while pilgrimage 
the Forestry 
Mr 


regular 


the members of 


lay a wreath on grave 
September, as a feature of their 


annual Adirondack forestry tour. 


Clifford Pettis was a stalwart figure in 
the period when young foresters, fresh 


from the earlier schools of professional 


forestry, were taking over the direction of 
our public forests in Nation and in State. 
So well did Mr work 
that became a For a 
quarter of a century he he 
At a he 
the 


Pettis handle his 


he soon leader. 


continued 


recognized. critical time 


SO) 


clearly discerned needs and by his 


clarity of judgment, his determination and 
his energy, he brought to pass changes 


(Concluded on page 254) 
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There is something about a marsh in 
early spring —a spirit that draws us; 
an emotion; a tumult and a tingling in 
There is something strangely 
the 
showing in random patches among the 


the heart. 
cheering about gray, cold water 
gray-buff flags of last year; tangles of 
dead grass, clumps of weeds, willows and 
alders, an old muskrat house, a veering 
marsh hawk vainly questing the expanse 
of lifeless matted grass; a song sparrow 
in perpetual excitement cheerfully fret- 


as he skulks 


and dodges under bending sedges, picking 


ting his “ chip, chip, chip ” 


his nervous way amidst the dead litter ; 
perhaps the far-off call of the first kill- 
still 
transcription; maybe the chatter of the 


deer, as disembodied as a radio 
first kingfisher ; pussy willow catkins, the 
tentative peep of an unseen frog. 

All are echos from my heart beats 
of the 


which possess me. 


excitement and zest 
There is, after all, 
no human language for this spell of the 
Out of the fullness of 


parts new 


marsh in spring. 
its spirit the marsh speaks. 
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O-K-LEE-E-E-E 


EDMUND J. 








SAW YER 


There it is now ! 


* O-k-lee, sarr-r-r-r, 


o-k-lee-e-e-e.”” 


A redwing! 


It is spring—this spring and last 
spring and all the springs that have come 
before, with all their marshes and the 


hosts of them. And there he is on that 
willow spray jutting from the cluster of 


Ne Ww 


ebon billows and blow the red embers of 


dead _ reeds. see him inflate his 


his shoulders into twin glowing coals. 


The whole marsh feels the glow of 
warmth and_ starts suddenly awake. 
Those pussy willow buds are a little 


larger, that short grass at the water's 
edge a little greener, that sky up there 
less leaden — summer and heaven a great 


deal nearer —than they were one mo- 
ment ago. 

So much for presuming to “ paint the 
sun with charcoal”; so much for futile 
human language. This gripping spirit of 
the marsh in spring is audible and vocal 
only in the voice of its own — “ O-k-lee, 


sarr-r-r-r, o-k-lee-e-e-e.” 
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Photo by Roger Tory Petersos 


Eastern Evening Grosbeaks 


AN UNUSUAL WINTER FOR BIRDS 


ROGER TORY PETERSON, NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


There is a strange type of migration or 


bird movement that is very little under- 


stood by naturalists. Some call it by 


such terms as “irruptive migration,” 


‘irregular migration”’’ or “ invasions.” 
Unlike normal migration, it does not take 
place regularly, at a certain season, be- 
tween a definite nesting ground and a 
definite wintering ground. It is peculiar 
mostly to a handful of northern birds, 
especially birds of the spruce forest, which 
pay us their winter visits only at irregular 
intervals. After one of their erratic visits, 
they are often absent for several years. 
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the causes of 


these mysterious wanderings. 


Little is understood of 
Some say 
it is the cold, or the anticipation of cold, 
but this idea has been pretty well rejected, 
for often these invasions take place in 
The most generally 


very mild winters. 


accepted explanation is that the “ irrup- 
tions ” are due to population pressures 
a great increase in numbers beyond the 
capacity of the normal range to support 
them. 

Another explanation is that a shortage 
of food makes the birds move out, but 


often the movement takes place before a 
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shortage of food is actually apparent. 
They seem to anticipate it, rather than to 
follow it. It appears likely that there is 
a certain amount of interlocking in both 
the last two explanations, as a great in- 
crease in numbers, beyond a certain point, 


would probably result in a food shortage. 


This past season, the winter of 
1941-42, will go down in ornithological 
history as one of the most remarkable 


years for bird visitors from the North. 
During the October and 
November, golden-crowned kinglets came 
through New York and New 
in numbers such as most of us had never 


months of 
England 
seen before. Kinglets always go through 
in the fall, but this year their numbers 
were so much greater that we could not 
help notice it. In some of the hilly sec- 
tions, at the time the leaves were turning, 
the ever-present sound of lisping king- 
lets reminded us of an insect chorus, Out 


of curiosity, we wondered whether we 


could find some clue to the origin of this 
great movement of kinglets in the Audu- 


bon Breeding Bird Census. Unfortu- 


nately, we have only one census taken in 


the climax spruce forest, but this one 


confirmed our conjecture. 

For six years a census has been taken 
at Hog island, Maine, on the peninsula 
Nature Camp is 


the Audubon 


This area is about 30 acres in 


where 

located. 
extent and covered mostly by climax red 
and white spruce. On reviewing the six 
years, we found that the kinglets had 
increased 250 per cent during that period. 
They ran like this: four pairs, four pairs, 
seven pairs, eight pairs, nine pairs, ten 
pairs. This fall came the inevitable exo- 
dus which reflected the pressure of the 
high population. Hog island is only a 
sample, but I think that kinglets must 
have reached a high peak throughout the 


north woods country. 
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We also took a look at the Christmas 
We found that in New Eng- 
land the great numbers of kinglets had 


censuses. 


largely gone through, and their numbers 
were even smaller than the year before. 
In New York and New Jersey the num- 
bers were slightly greater than the previ- 
ous year, but farther south, in Maryland, 
Virginia and the Carolinas, the numbers 
doubled and trebled. That, then, is where 
the great fall movement of kinglets ended 

Perhaps even more remarkable than 
the kinglets was the great tide of black- 
capped chickadees that swept through the 
Northeast this last fall. 
some chickadees around, and many per 


We always have 


sons did not seem to notice that there 
was a greater number than usual. In 


New York City the chickadees ordinarily 
do not venture into the heart of the city, 
but this last fall, for several weeks, they 
could be seen at almost any time flying 
down the stone canyons of Fifth avenue, 
Sixth avenue, Seventh avenue and even 
Chickadee 

Some of 


the side streets between them. 
after chickadee would file past. 
the puzzled waifs investigated the fire 




















Photo by Roger Tory Peterson 


Black-cap ped Chickadee 
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From painting by Louis Agassiz Fuertes 


Snowy Owl 


escapes and roof gardens. One observer 
estimated that 100,000 chickadees passed 
through Fort Tryon Park during a six- 
week period. This perhaps is an exag- 
geration, but there is no question that a 
great number of these birds went through. 

At Hog island, Maine, the number of 
nesting chickadees during the past six 
years jumped from one to three pairs. 
Although this would indicate a 300 per 
cent increase, the sample is too small to 
mean much. The Christmas bird census 
clearly showed where all these chickadees 
had gone. At Christmastime their num- 
bers were very close to normal in New 
England and upper New York State, but 
along a line extending from New York 
City across New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, they were from three to five 
times as numerous as last year. They 
jammed up along this line, at the north- 
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ern edge of the range of the Carolina 
chickadee. 

Accompanying the great movement of 
black-capped chickadees, were a few of 
the rare brown-capped or Acadian chick- 
adees of the northern spruce woods. 
Many reached Massachusetts, and at least 
one or two individuals went as far south 
as the New York City region. This is 
the second time in ornithological history 
that the brown-capped_ chickadee 
reached New York. The other time was, 
oddly enough, in the winter of 1916-17, 
just prior to the entry of the United 
States into the last World War. One 
observer commenting on the coincidence 
“the chickadees down with 


has 


said came 
their overseas caps on.” 
The winter of 1941-42 was much like 
the winter of 1916-17 in 
That winter also saw one of the largest 
movements of black-capped chickadees of 
There was 


many Ways. 


which we have any reccrd. 
also a large invasion of evening gros- 
beaks ; they even reached New York City, 
a thing they rarely do even in flight years. 
This past winter the evening grosbeak 
turned up in great numbers again; large 
flocks of them visited the feeding trays 
in Massachusetts; they New 
York City in small numbers, and some 
New 


reached 


went as far south as_ southern 
Jersey. 

As in the winter of 1916-17, redpolls 
ventured farther south than usual, and so 
did small numbers of pine grosbeaks. 
There are one or two ways in which the 
two winters did not quite compare ; there 
were very few crossbills this past season, 
although they did reach us the winter 
before (Most of these 


were the rather orange-colored Alaskan 


last. crossbills 


race of the red crossbill, the Sitka cross- 


bill, which had not paid a visit to the 
East since the winter of 1887-88.) 
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There was also a considerable flight of 
snowy owls this past winter. On some 
days, during a morning’s drive along the 
outer beaches of Long Island, it was pos- 
sible to spot three or four of them sitting 
among the dunes or on the snow fences. 

One of the rarest bird visitors to the 
New York City region this past winter 
was the raven, which turned up in two 
different places 100 miles apart on the 
same day. One was seen on December 
28th in the Bronx, and another the same 
day at East Hampton, Long Island. 


There were reports early in the winter 





of Canada jays in Michigan, southern 
Ontario and northern New England. 
This bird almost never ventures from its 
north woods home into the deciduous 
lowlands, outside the coniferous belt. 

If it were not for the erratic bird 
visitors, winter birding would be rather 
dull. It is the hope of finding these rari- 
ties that makes us willing to suffer frost- 
bitten noses and frozen feet. No two 
winters are quite alike ; all are interesting, 
but such an extraordinary winter as the 
past one comes seldom, and is talked 
about for a long time. 


FLYWAYS IN SOUTHERN NEW YORK 


GEORGE DOCK JR, SCARSDALE 


Sanding of birds under federal super- 
vision throughout the United States and 
Canada has been under way for less than 
25 years. It has already proved its value 
by disclosing many aspects of bird life 
which could not have been determined in 
any other way. 

Among the more important points so 
far revealed by banding are the speed, 
direction and duration of migratory 
flights, the age of birds, the surprising 
extent of east-west migration in many 
species, the length of time that migrants 
remain at any point in their stopovers 
along the way, the actual number of birds 
of a given species in any neighborhood 
at one time, sex ratios and the existence 
of migration among many kinds of birds 
that once were considered year round 
residents. 

In the years ahead, however, many 
other interesting things still unknown 
today may be learned through bird band- 
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Blue Jay, with Nest Near-by, 1s Wary of 
Attacking a Captive Winged Hawk 
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Beal's Adjustable Trap for Small Birds 


ing and the recovery of banded birds. 
Some of them are particularly worth the 
attention of banders and other ornitholo- 
New York-New 


Geographical 


gists in the southern 
Jersey-Connecticut region. 
conditions peculiar to that locality lend 
themselves very well to observation of 
certain features of migration which have 
not yet been brought clearly to light. 
One of these puzzles is illustrated by a 
cowbird which was banded in May 1940 
at Katonah. In November of the same 
year, that bird was trapped 20 miles 


south at Scarsdale, not far north of the 


Bronx line. The following February, 
the same cowbird fell to the claws of a 


house cat near Newburgh, nearly 100 
miles north of where it had been trapped 
on its autumn southward flight four 
months earlier. 

The point raised is whether many other 


kinds 


crossing stretches of water such as long 


birds of various tend to avoid 
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the Hudson river, 


keeping to the land masses as long as 


Island sound and 
possible, or at least until they reach a 
the 


down to a short jump. 


place where water-reach narrows 


It is well known that most migrating 


land birds tend to follow water courses 
Sut do they hesitate to 


At points 


and shore lines. 
cross large bodies of water? 
such as Cape May, in southern New 
Jersey, there is a dense congestion of 
bird traffic in the autumn. Birds from 
Canada, New England and New York 
fly overland, not far inside the Atlantic 
beaches. Then they arrive at Cape May, 
where the broad stretch of Delaware bay 


stops them. Land is out of sight on the 


other side. Some venturesome birds 
launch out by sure instinct on the long 
crossing. The rest move back, north 


westward along the New Jersey side of 
the bay to where it narrows down, and 


make the crossing there. 
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In a similar way, ornithologists have 
noted that many land birds moving north 
in the spring seem to keep to the New 
Jersey side of the Hudson, along the 
Palisades, instead of crossing into Man- 
hattan or southern Westchester in great 
numbers. Their air-bridge in many cases 
is at Croton point, at the north end of 
Tappan Zee, where the Hudson narrows 
at the gap between Bear mountain and 
\nthony’s Nose. Some northbound birds 
may delay their crossing even longer, for 
game wardens have come to believe that 
hawks make the water jump over the 
Hudson at Garrison, keeping north and 
west of the highlands. 

Long Island sound may be a barrier, 
too, probably not so much so as the big 


Hook, 


Coney Island and the southern shore of 


ocean triangle between Sandy 


Long Island. The north shore of Long 


abounds in land birds in_ both 


fall 


shore 


Island 


the spring and migration seasons 
the 


may arrive in the spring from the south 


while south does not. They 


hy way of Staten Island and over Brook- 





lyn, and from the north by water jumps 
from Connecticut and Westchester. 

All of these possibilities remain to be 
proved. Bird banding may help to un- 
ravel the mystery. The finding of banded 
birds by school boys and girls and other 
lovers is an important 


observant bird 


step in that process. Of the millions of 
birds that have been banded, only a small 
fraction have been heard from again. 
The rest are killed or die of disease, and 
people fail to find them, or at least, to 
notice the little metal band they wear on 
one leg, and then to send that band to 
the authorities in Washington. 

Recovered bird bands should be mailed 
to F. C. Lincoln, United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C. 

Study of the flyways in New York can 
be greatly developed by the cooperation 
children — who 


of pec yple especially 


are not banders themselves, but who 


enjoy taking part in the fascinating pas 


time of watching wild birds in_ their 


great, mysterious migratory flights. 


OUT OF BOUNDS 


EDNA PECK ATWOOD, AVOCA 


There are certain to be varied glean- 
thrills in 30 
For long my lookout 


ings and even years of 
watching the birds. 
was in the Allegheny foothills of Steuben 
county at an elevation exceeding 1850 
feet. I still study bird life there and it is 
mainly of that locality I write. 

3irds supposed to be resident only 


farther north nest there. It also appears 


as time passes that new species are 
staying. The hermit thrush is found 


there. Ever since I can remember, this 


woods dweller has inspired the mornings 
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and the evenings with his forest hymns 
We had 


the veery, too, but not the wood thrush. 


all through the nesting season. 


In recent years the heavily timbered 
sides of our high hills have attracted the 
pileated woodpecker. I saw my first one 
in 1925. Watchful waiting proved he 
had a mate. They are now being reported 
by other observers. 

The slate-colored junco, said to be a 
far northerner or a mountaineer, breeds 
One 


with us. Twice I have found nests. 


was in the woods at the root of a small 
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sapling and the other graced a branching 
berry bush in a woods margin. Last 
summer I saw a male in another lofty area 
and suspect the juncos prosper. 

The prairie horned lark has been with 
us since early in the century, but there 
are plenty of people who remember when 
When 
father 


[ first became 
bird conscious my gave the 
pleasant task of identifying this lover of 
the broad fields and windswept spaces. 


he was unknown. 
me 


I acquired a lot of incidental bird lore 
before I succeeded. This lark prefers the 
hilltops to the adjoining valleys; for, in 
12 years of seeking him in my present 
The 


vesper sparrow is another with a /igh 


valley home, I can not report him. 


standard of living. 

The latest comer to the heights is the 
He first 
noticed in the nesting season of 1941. 
I have heard him singing on top of 
Whiteface in the Adirondacks but had 
little thought to find him near home, 


white-throated sparrow. was 


except during migrations. 

Perhaps the greatest thrill of the bird 
lover comes with the venturing transients. 
One spring a wonderful and unfamiliar 
the 
4 o'clock in the morning. 


orchard at 
What mighty 
The 


singer was the only cardinal I have ever 


bird song rang from 


scrambling I did, not to be too late! 


seen in the region. He went over his 


full repertoire. Had a lady cardinal been 
in hearing, she would surely have lost her 
heart to him as I did. 

In the spring of 1930 I was watching 
a large flock of goldfinches feeding on the 
ground of open. woods, flitting about 
among the trees, having a wonderful time. 
(It was out of the question to see them 
all. ) 


among them a red-faced English gold- 


To my utter astonishment I saw 


finch. There may have been others, but 


It was gratifying to find 


I saw only one. 
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that Eaton confirms such experiences 11 
his Birds of New York. 

The most impressive spectacle of all 
my observation in this northern country 
was a flight of turkey vultures, 20 of 
lt was midsummer of 1911. They 
soared unheralded out of the blue, sweep 


them. 


ing in majestic circles, moving without 
effort, putting all other wings to shame. 
And then they spiraled down into a 
near-by pasture where were a mare and 
her two-day-old colt, scaring them nearly 
out of their horse senses. The mother 
did her best to keep the foal under her 
curving sides as she convoyed it toward 
safety, amid excited snorts and whinny 
ings. Haste was awkward with the little 
one there. The frightful birds, however, 
gave the pair no attention. They were 
interested in a bit of carrion across the 
field. 

For a few summers after that buzzards 
were seen frequently but not again in such 
numbers. It may be 15 years since | 
have noted any. 
whole 


One bird alone can interest a 


village. In 1934 Avoca was distinguished 


by the presence all winter of a mocking- 


bird. Various bird lovers stocked their 


feeding stations with slices of apple, 


orange and prunes, or whatever else 


might tempt the southerner. He made 
the rounds of the free lunch counters and 
weathered several spells of subzero tem- 
With March came a day of 
the 


perature. 


warm sunshine. Snow melted and 


mocker tried a bath. He was heard check- 
ing on his voice. It was the last time 
Where he came from or 


Per- 


he was seen. 
what became of him no one knows. 
haps we would rather be hosts to some 
rare northern species of bird, inured to 
And who 
Surprise favors no season. 


winter and causing less worry. 


knows ? 
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Photo 


by Guy Bailey; 





Courtesy, Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids 





The Swallowlike Appearance of the Purple Martin Is Obvious 


PURPLE MARTINS AT ALBANY AND SARATOGA 


DAYTON STONER, STATE ZOOLOGIST, NEW YORK STATI 


Comparatively few bird watchers in 
eastern and northeastern New York see 
the purple martin (Progne s. subis). Its 
size—length 7% to 8% inches — dis- 
tinguishes it as the largest member of the 
swallow family (Hirundinidae). In addi- 
tion, its plump appearance, shiny bluish 
black upper parts, grayish under parts in 
the female and the liquid, warbling notes 
Although 


the purple martin is less alert on the wing 


provide ready field characters. 


than the barn swallow its flight is ren- 
dered impressive by the bird’s size. 

In summer the martin occurs in most 
parts of the United States and temperate 
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MUSEUM 


North 


sites are available. 


America where suitable nesting 
Long ago this bird 
cliffs or holes in 


nested in crevices in 


trees; in fact, it still nests in the latter 


situations in Florida. In most sections, 
however, it has adapted itself to human 
habitations and activities. 

The purple martin now breeds chiefly 
in settled portions of the country, some- 
times in the midst of a city but more 
frequently in open areas near small vil- 
lages or about rural homes and never far 
from water. In common with most of the 
swallows, it is colonial in its nesting 
nest of 


habits, frequently building its 
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grass, twigs and feathers in some cavity 
in a building or in houses erected for it. 
In the Midwest 
mud nests on projections above windows 


I have seen its shelflike 


and doorways of buildings on busy city 
streets. 

The usual complement of pure white 
eggs is four or five. After the nesting 
season martins, often in company with 
swallows, form flocks of considerable size 
preparatory to and during their south- 
ward migratory movements. Most purple 
martins spend the winter in Brazil. 

All the martin’s food consists of animal 
Ants, 


bees and their allies constitute about 20 


matter which is taken on the wing. 


per cent of the diet, while two-winged 
flies, true bugs, beetles and dragonflies 
together comprise about 60 per cent. 
Miscellaneous insects and spiders make 
up the principal remaining food items. 

In up-state New York, the center of 
purple martin occurrence and abundance 
appears to be in the Oneida Lake and 
Finger Lakes area, where it puts in its 
spring appearance during the first half 
of April. The first spring arrival date 
in most localities is remarkably uniform. 
Some deviation from this may occur 
owing to cold, rains and other unfavorable 
weather conditions farther south. 

In the Albany area the status of the 
purple martin may be indicated as that 
of an occasional transient in both spring 
and late summer. It is reported formerly 
to have nested there but not within the 
past 30 to 35 years. By way of illus- 
trating the rarity of this bird in the capital 
district my own three field records for 
the species obtained over a period of nine 
vears (1933-41) will be of interest. 

My first sight of the martin there 
occurred on June 12, 1938, at the Albany 
Airport, about seven miles northwest of 


the city. On the afternoon of that day a 
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male and female were hovering about t! 
south end of the hangar, at intervals aj 
parently attempting to enter the building 
through the opening between the larg 
sliding doors. This seemingly unsuccess 
ful venture was intermittently interrupted 
while the martins rested on a near-by tele 
their 
On returning to 


phone wire, the while uttering 
typical warbling notes. 
the hangar the following day I could dis 
cover no trace of the martins. 

My next view of this species in th 


April 


1939, when I discovered two male purpk 


capital district occurred on 23, 
martins together with three barn swal 
lows on a roadside telephone wire three 
fourths of a mile south of the village oi 
Although | 


hoped to find some indication of a local 


Guilderland Center. had 
nesting of the species later in the season 
| failed 
and I did not again see a martin in this 


to discover any such evidence 
territory until more than two years had 
passed. 

On June 11, 1941, while I was con 
ducting ornithological investigations on 
the thicketed west bank of the east arm of 
Watervliet 
Albany, a single purple martin flew over. 


reservoir 13 miles west of 
The bird was moving in an easterly direc 
tion low enough for the observer to dis 
cern its color, shape and emarginate tail 
while, in addition, its characteristic liquid 
note was plainly audible. One might sus 
pect from this occurrence that the species 
was nesting somewhere in the immediate 
vicinity but if so I did not discover its 
presence. 
Having heard from various sources 
that the purple martin formerly (1863 
1921) the 
village of 
north of Albany, I decided on June 18, 
1941, to attempt to ascertain its status 


nested in some numbers in 


Saratoga Springs, 30 miles 


there. Accordingly, I motored slowly 
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through the village streets and immedi- 
ately outlying highways, stopping at fre- 
quent intervals to inspect the surround- 
ings and giving particular attention to 
those sections where in times past the bird 
was reported to have nested. Here and 
there nesting boxes still were in evidence 
but all were unoccupied or were used by 
English sparrows and starlings. 

It was, then, most satisfying to discover 
at the Chauncey Olcott summer home, on 
Clinton street near the outskirts of the 
village, a sizeable colony of nesting purple 
martins and to interview Fred Bolt, the 
caretaker. Mr Bolt has been associated 
with this small estate for 27 years, during 
which he has endeavored to protect the 
martins and give them every encourage 
ment to breed and to return season after 
season. 

According to Mr Bolt, the birds have 
heen nesting on this property for at least 
25 years. Although the colony has fluc- 
tuated in size from season to season, it 
attained maximum numbers in 1937. At 
the time of my visit it comprised about 
This 


numbers of 


local, seasonal 


the 


50 individuals. 
fluctuation in purple 
martin is one of the characteristics of the 
species and may be attributed to a variety 
of circumstances. Probably the principal 
one is the bird’s inability to withstand 
much cold. 

spring nngrations 


Sometimes during 


hundreds, even thousands of martins 
either starve or are frozen to death in the 
Southern States as well as later in the 
season while on their breeding grounds 
Such 


recorded — by 


farther north. notable disasters 


have been Forbush for 
Massachusetts in the spring of 1903 (51st 
\nn. Rep’t Mass. State Bd Agric.). 
Purple martins display both methodical 
The lat- 


their 


and temperamental proclivities. 


illustrated by 


ter characteristic is 
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Stoner 


Photo by Dayton 
Olcott Martin House on Open Lawn, 
Bordered by Formal Planting Vote 
Wire Netting Platform and Hinged 


Supporting Post 


tendency sometimes to abandon a nesting 


site without apparent reason. Their 


methodical propensities are shown by 


their migratory time schedule which calls 


for them to arrive at their next box on 
the Olcott property between April 12th 
and 15th and to leave August 15th to 


20th. 
tion from this procedure has occurred. 


For many years but slight devia- 


Undoubtedly one reason for the per 
sistent and continuous seasonal occupancy 
of the Olcott martin house during the 
nesting period is due to a combination of 
favorable circumstances. (1) The house 
is set ona pole about 15 feet high in the 
the 


center of an open grass plot near 





a 
»5 3 
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dwelling house but distant enough so that 
the occupants of the bird house will not 
be disturbed by the activities of their 
human friends. (2) A high fence of wire 
netting surrounds the plot and provides 
a degree of seclusion and protection from 
dogs, cats, children and other disturbing 
factors. This feature is augmented by a 
limited amount of marginal formal plant- 
ing. (3) The 46-compartment martin 
house is approximately three feet long 
and two feet wide. (There are 14 com- 
partments on each side and nine on each 
end.) (4) A unique though effective 
adjunct to the house itself is a horizontal 
shelf or basketlike structure of hardware 
cloth a little larger in area than the floor 
plan of the house and placed a short dis- 
tance below it. Young birds in their nest 
exercises and too energetic attempts to 
take food from the parent often accident- 
ally fall from the domicile. A _ 15-foot 
drop would result in the death of the 
young through injury or starvation, for 
the adults will not feed a nestling on the 
ground. The wire screen with its raised 
margin provides a usually safe haven for 
the young birds by preventing serious 
injury in case of a fall and permitting the 
adults to conduct feeding activities under 
near-normal conditions. 

It is of interest to note that the present 
martin house occupies the site on which 


an identical house was erected in 1924 


That one was damaged some years agi 
and has been replaced by the preseni 
structure which was made by a loca! 
carpenter following the specifications o/ 
the old one. 

Another point of interest associated 
with this martin colony is that, although 
a similar but somewhat smaller martin 


house has been erected on the expansive 


open lawn of an adjoining estate, it is not 
and has not been occupied. The Olcott 
colony has been consistently maintained 
and has remained undivided against itself 
thus providing further evidence of the 
afore-mentioned methodical and tempera 
mental qualities of this industrious and 
beneficial bird. 

It is hoped that the few detailed per 
sonal records of the occurrence of the 
purple martin in the Albany area may 
move other observers to be on the lookout 
for this bird and to communicate definite 
findings to the writer at the New York 
State Museum. Possibly, too, the ac- 
count of the martin colony at Saratoga 
Springs may prompt interested persons to 
view the birds and perhaps also, where 
favorable conditions exist, to emulate the 
successful environmental and _ housing 
facilities offered there in an attempt to 
encourage the presence of this the largest 
of our swallows. 


CLIFFORD R. PETTIS, FOREST BUILDER 


(Concluded from page 241) 


for the public good that will long react 
to the benefit of all the people of New 
York State. 

As the years pass and the lasting results 
of Mr Pettis’ work are seen in still clearer 
perspective, the importance of what he 
did will grow constantly more apparent. 
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Without stint or thought of self, Mr 
Pettis gave himself to advancing the wel- 
fare of the people of his native State. It 
is in no small part because of what he did 
that New York has held its leading place 
as one of the states foremost in the whole 
broad field of conservation. 
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McLean, N. Y., May 5, 1926 


THE LONG-EARED OWL 


W. J. HAMILTON JR, DEPARTMENT 


OF ZOOLOGY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Photographs by the Author 


Scattered throughout the farm lands 
New York State 
bogs, with dense clumps of pine and 


of are small isolated 


hemlock. Surrounded by fields of grain 
and pasture land, these retreats are the 
home of many birds, not the least inter- 
esting of which is the long-eared owl. 
These handsome little owls, appearing 
deceptively large by virtue of the thick 
soft plumage and long ears, are seldom 
seen by the bird lover. Even in the 
spruce trees of the cemeteries in the great 
metropolis, where they often winter in 
groups of six or eight, their quiet ways 
and secretive habits usually go unnoticed. 
It is only during the breeding season, 


when nestling young are to be defended, 
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that we may really observe these quaint 
birds. Then their retiring disposition is 
no more, and they vigorously defend the 
young by sundry and often bewildering 
vocal demonstrations. 

During my senior year in college it 
was my good fortune to find the nest of 
one of these handsome owls. In a bog 
near McLean, a pair of sharp-shinned 
hawks had selected a hemlock in. which 
to build their nest the previous spring. 
Some ornithologists had discovered the 
nest and erected a substantial blind in an 
20 


When the brooding owl was discovered 


adjoining tree, about paces away. 


utilizing the old hawk nest in late April, 


it was a relatively easy matter to stretch 


55 
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fresh burlap over the frame of the weath- 


ered blind and make it serviceable for 


another season. From then until early 
June the birds were under close scrutiny. 
Studies were neglected and all other 
matters took on a lesser importance as 
my companion and I made repeated trips 
to photograph and observe the owls. 
Often the incubating bird showed little 
concern as I climbed to the near-by blind, 
set up the camera and proceeded to 
photograph her. Occasionally she would 
fly off into the near-by hemlocks and 
commence a call which sounded for all 
the world like the muffled barking of a 
small dog. When 


small, my approach elicited a very dif- 


the nestlings were 
ferent response. Throwing herself from 
the 
thrash about among the cinnamon ferns 


nest onto the ground, she would 
and swamp litter, feigning a broken wing 
At such 


were 


in an attempt to lead me off. 


times a variety of notes 


uttered, some similar to the squealing of 


great 


a trapped rat and the caterwauling inci- 
dent to a good cat fight. Only then 
would her mate appear, to fly with great 
ado, his snapping bill and excited swoops 
showing his real concern. But once in 
the blind 
presence no longer disturbed the pair, 


return to 


and hidden from view, my 


and the female would soon 


brood her young. 
Unlike our more familiar songbirds, 
the long-eared owl does not wait until 





Nest 


of Long-eared 
Y., May 4, 1926 


and Eggs 
McLean, N. 
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the entire complement of eggs is laid 
Sh: 
seldom leaves the nest after the first egg 


before commencing to incubate. 
is laid, and, inasmuch as these are de 
posited every other day, there is a con- 
difference in the 
Ten days may elapse between 


siderable size of the 
young. 
the hatching of the first young and the 
The young obviously are of dif 
By late May the larger of 


last. 
ferent sizes. 
the nestlings had left the nest to roost 
on neighboring branches, only two of the 
smaller individuals remaining on the now 
flattened platform of twigs and rootlets. 
While owls depend largely on mice and 
other small mammals for their suste 
nance, they are not adverse to seizing an 
occasional bird. Long-eared owls are no 
exceptions, for we found the remains of 
veeries, chickadees and warblers strewn 
about the nest. Field mice, deer mice 
and shrews were also on the bill of fare, 
but the young owls usually cleaned up 
such prey as their parents brought to the 
nest; so little opportunity was had to 
learn the exact nature of the food at this 
season. 
the 
One could 


Certain observations made from 
blind were rather revealing. 
look below and observe the life of the 
forest floor. Directly beneath the tree 
which contained the nest a chipmunk had 
elected to make its home. It was abroad 
throughout much of the day, but if the 


owls did see it, as they surely must have 


Five Nestling Long-eared Owls, McLean, 
l. Y., May 22, 1926 
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done, they paid it little heed. Once a 
gorgeous cock pheasant, resplendent in 
its handsome spring livery, walked 
sedately beneath the blind and crowed 
lustily, but such game was beyond the 
strength of the owl. These owls have 
been known to kill a ruffed grouse, but 
such killings must be exceptional, for the 
long-ear weighs much less than a pound. 

The long-eared owl is a_ migrant, 
moving south of its summer range as 
winter sets in. If we search the snow 
beneath the Norway spruces in the ceme- 
teries, or hunt under the stands of hem- 
lock in the wooded ravines, we will quite 
likely find the little pellets of fur and 
bones which are the indigestible remains 


of an owl's meal. If these are found in 


any numbers, it may prove to be the 
winter roosting covert of these handsome 
little owls. 

From an examination of the pellets, 
we will find that mice provide the owls 
with their most important winter fare. 
Most of these will prove to be the field 
mice, those little yellow-toothed rodents 
destructive to the 


Thus the 


which often are so 
farmer’s fruit trees and grain. 
owls serve a useful check on these little 
No 
seeks such an excuse to defend the little 
and 


pests. lover of nature, however, 


long-eared owl. Its soft beauty 
interesting ways should be enough to 
insure protection against misguided hunt- 
ers who think that the only good owl 


is a dead one. 





BIRDS IN SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY 


R. A. JOHNSON, ONEONTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Photographs by the Author 


lake and 
generally the 
river makes its way past the upper foot- 
hills of the Catskill mountains toward the 
lower elevation of south-central New 
York and Pennsylvania. Here at the 
lake in 1779 General Clinton began the 
military campaign crushed the 
power of the Iroquois Nation and gave 


Rising in Otsego flowing 


southwest, Susquehanna 


which 


rise to the agricultural community of 
today with all its heritage. 

This region is a country varied in 
topography and rich in the tradition and 


feeling which the people have for their 


region and for nature. The soil, although 
once covered with the primitive forest, 
has been much exhausted through agri- 
recent decades extensive 


On _ the 


culture and in 


areas have been abandoned. 
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uplands this abandoned farm land is acid 
in nature, a factor affecting strongly the 
character of present-day plant life. 
During the present pioneering stages 
of the new forest spreading over these 
hills, the flora is distinctive. 
the flowers of pinksters, trailing arbutus 


In spring 


and shadbush give character to the open 
spaces among the birch and 
hemlock thickets. In fall 
shrubs and vines of the cherry, vibernum 


aspen, 

the fruiting 
and dogwood families become more con- 
spicuous in the open glades and fence 
rows, while bracken fern, wintergreen 
and partridge berry are conspicuous on 
In the old 


wild 


the floor of the open forest. 


abandoned fields, blueberries and 
strawberries abound, along with other 


stunted representatives, tolerant of the 
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acid habitat. Altogether, it is an inter- 


esting location which seems to suit the 
needs of many birds, perhaps has special 
attraction for some, and is unfit for the 
needs of others. Ruffed grouse are 
common in the open woodlands of the 
hills and several other species show 
habitat distribution to a marked degree. 

To the observer familiar with south- 
central New York, the Finger Lakes 
region, the Hudson River valley or the 
Mohawk River valley, the birds of this 
region may be a surprise. The higher 
elevation of the area, its temperature and 
short growing season affected by the 
Catskill mountains on the south and the 
Adirondacks to the north, doubtless 
account for distinctions in the flora as 
well as in the fauna. Killing spring 
frosts in June are the normal expectation. 
The vegetation indicates much upper 
transitional and Canadian zone type of 
habitat. 

In the rush of the spring bird migration 
up the Hudson River valley, and also up 
across the lower country west of the 
Catskills there appears to be some spill- 
over into this higher land region of indi- 
vidual birds from species which infre- 
quently remain to nest here, species 
which are approaching northern parts 
of their nesting range but are reported as 
common nesting birds in adjacent regions. 

Here in Otsego county, the first of 
February, blue jays were down from the 
hills in search of food around the valley 
farms and the city houses. Evening 
grosbeaks and pine grosbeaks were 
reported in small flocks. The latter come 
to this locality almost every winter; the 
former, as irregular winter visitors, as in 
the case of the snow bunting and redpoll. 
A few mergansers were living along the 
river where the rapids prevent ice from 
forming. The crows were away for 
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a 





Young Baltimore Oriole 


many weeks but reappeared about the 


middle of February. At first a_ few 
crows returned. With much calling in 
the early morning and evening they 
started a spring roosting site high up on 
the mountainside among the pine trees. 
This roost rapidly increased in size and 
in the volume of noise produced until 
near nesting time. The middle of March 
is a good average date to expect the 
first of the migrating robins and song 
sparrows. Some years a_ bluebird, a 
grackle or a red-winged blackbird lead the 
spring records. 

sut these early migration dates are 
only part of the records sought by local 
students. Ecological data and behavior 
studies are also pursued throughout the 
year. Small shallow lakes surrounded by 
bogs are common in the region. These 
frequently are used as breeding sites for 
black ducks as well as marsh hawks and 
other birds. On the higher hills vesper 
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sparrows, grasshopper sparrows and field 


sparrows give the charm of their presence 


and their song to the old fields. The 
woodlands and their borders provide 
summer homes for the Canada warbler, 
the black-throated green warbler, the 


the 
yellowthroat and the ruffed grouse. Of 


chestnut-sided warbler, Maryland 
course there are many other species in 
these habitats, but most of them are to a 
lesser degree an index of the kind of 
habitat they occupy. We have one record 
of a goshawk nesting in moderately high 
woodland country. The pileated wood- 
pecker leaves his mark on many trees, 
including the dead chestnuts along the 
more mature forests on the high ridges. 
Meadow larks and bobolinks are for the 
most part located in the improved 
meadows of the valleys during the nesting 


season. 
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But still the most satisfying records for 
the amateur student are those of the rarer 
visitors which nest, if at all, uncommonly 
in this area. Rose-breasted grosbeaks 
and scarlet tanagers are always first on 
this list. The grosbeak usually appears 
during the May migration, but it soon 
disappears. I have no nesting records 
Occasionally a 


the 


for the past ten years. 


male tanager remains in vicinity 


during the breeding season, but I have 
not seen a female although I have known 
the bird well in other parts of its range. 
[ am sure that it rarely nests in this 
locality. 

last year crested flycatchers came in 
number and 


nested although they are 


usually uncommon. I have recorded the 
red-headed woodpecker twice in ten years 
but not as a possible nesting bird. I know 


of two records of the bobwhite quail in 
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the locality, on one occasion perched on 
an overhead cable in the center of the city 
of Oneonta. Certainly local people are 
not familiar with this bird. The cardinal 
is rarely seen here although it occurs 
farther north to the east and to the west 
of this region. The Carolina wren is 
unknown and the yellow-billed cuckoo is 
uncommon. Mourning doves have in- 
creased around reforested areas where 
they appear to like the older plantations 
as nesting sites. 

The cliff swallow has recently come 
into the region as a nesting bird. One 
colony was located nesting on a barn in 
1940 and 1941. Indigo buntings appear 


to be a very common breeding bird som 


years and quite uncommon other years. 

The people of the upper Susquehanna 
are to a marked degree bird lovers 
Many are lovers of the out-of-doors i: 
their own experience and of the lore and 
literature of their region. A high per 
centage, I think, feeds birds in winter and 
places nesting houses for them in summer. 
Some folk complain about the starlings, 
but usually they conclude that many 
creatures are neither wholly good nor 
entirely bad in relation to man’s interests 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
robin is by great odds both the best 
known bird and the best-loved bird in 
this region. 





BIRDING IN A 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN, CURATOR, 


AMERICAN MUSEUM 


Let us imagine that some day this 
spring we will go “ birding ” in the heart 
of Central Park, New York City. This 
is a famous place for both birds and bird 
students. To the former it offers the only 
large resting and feeding place for miles 
around, to the latter it offers better hunt- 
ing ground than the country itself. The 
park’s possibilities are unlimited, and if 
the morning’s outing has left several 
question marks in our notebooks, we have 
only to take them to the seasonal local 
bird collection in the museum across the 
avenue. 

Enter on the first floor of the Roosevelt 
Memorial and you will see from the door 
the beginning of the collection of birds of 
the New York City region. It is arranged 
in two parts. The first is systematic and 
contains all the birds known within a 
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CITY MUSEUM 


DEPARTMENT OF ORNITHOLOGY, 


OF NATURAL HISTORY 


radius of 50 miles of New York’s City 
Hall. The second is seasonal and con- 
tains only the birds of the month. You 
will find it just around the corner to 
your right after crossing the hall. It is 
also composed of two parts, first, the 
permanent residents, second, the mi 
grants. 

The first is the same throughout the 
year, the second, is changed the first of 
every month. The two combined, there- 
fore, should present our bird life up-to- 
date and contain no species that you 
might not hope to find in the park the day 


“ec 


of your visit. Your “ question marks ” 
should be in it and if you do not find 
them, you or we or the birds are to blame 
and you had better report the matter to 


the Bird Department. 
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Again turning the corner to your right 
you will find the rest of the systematic 
collection. Note particularly the snowy 
It is one of our treasures and is 
The 


label will tell you that it was found and 


owl. 
given a special case of its own. 
Roosevelt at 


mounted by Theodore 


Oyster Bay when a boy. He certainly 
did not imagine that it would find its 
permanent home in a great building to 
be erected to his memory. 

If we pass through the entrance at our 
back and return to the hall by which we 
entered, we may ourselves visit Oyster 
Bay. That is, we may visit a habitat 
group of the Oyster Bay Bird Sanctuary 
Roosevelt's 


surrounding Colonel grave. 


It is, I think, one of the most beautiful 
groups in the museum. It shows north- 
ern Long Island in May, when the dog- 
wood is blooming, and through an open- 
ing in the vegetation on the hillside at 
the left one may see Colonel Roosevelt’s 
resting place. Surely there could be no 
more fitting tribute to him as a bird 
Do not overlook the large label on 


It is 


lover. 
the wall at the left of this group. 
an original letter to the newly formed 
New York State Audubon Society writ- 
ten by Colonel Roosevelt in 1898, from 
the Executive Mansion at Albany when 
written 


he was Governor. If it were 


today it could not be more appropriate. 
As we leave this part of the building 

North 

birds in the old North Wing we should 


for the collection of American 


note the position, beyond the Local Col- 
lection, of the still unopened Hall of the 
siology of Birds. This will illustrate the 


origin, distribution and migration of 


birds, their form and function and other 


distinctive ornithological subjects includ- 
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ing an alcove devoted to the past and 
present relations of birds and man. Here 
will be treated such subjects as food, 


clothing, art and economics. 


On the floor above us we may pause 
to see the Whitney Hall of Pacific Island 
Bird Groups. It is only half finished but 
is already a bird exhibit of exceptional 
beauty. 

Going through the African Hall on this 
floor we shali pass through Little Amer- 
ica and the Gobi, China, and arrive in the 
center of the North American collection. 
Here also are faunal collections of the 
birds of South Temperate and Tropical 
America, Eurasia, Africa, the East Indies, 
Polynesia, Australia and New Zealand. 
They are arranged by zones so that if 
you wish to see other than American 
birds you may go directly to the collec- 
tion desired. Scattered through the hall 
are many individual “ accessory groups,” 
as we cail them. The first of the series, 
showing a robin nesting in a blossoming 
apple tree, was made over 50 years ago 
and the bird and blossoms look as alive 
as ever. There are special exhibits of 
extinct birds, Labrador ducks, great auk, 
wild pigeons, heath hens and other species 
which exist only in museums. 

Overhead birds are flying singly and 
in flocks and above them are the habitat 
groups of North American birds. Here 
one may go a-birding from the Bahamas 
to Bering sea, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from sea level to snow line. Here 
one may visit bird colonies that are no 
more, and marvel at the art of men like 
Louis Fuertes. 

We may leave through the Hall of 
Groups of the Birds of the World on the 
Here one see 


front floor below. may 
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remote corners of the earth and_ their 
characteristic birds, but the group to 
which my steps turn most frequently is an 
adequate representation of the superb 
forests on Barro Colorado with Gatun 


lake and the mountains beyond. 


| have said nothing about the stud 
collections to which the properly intr: 
duced student is given access with facil 
ties for their use. We can not compet: 
with Nature but at least we can suppl 


ment her. 


FEATHERED VISITORS IN WINTER 


LOUISE C. BLAKE, POTSDAM 


Photograph by the Author 


All bird students derive much pleasure 
during the summer when the fields and 
forests are visited by hosts of our 
feathered friends. May and June are 
the ideal months for bird hikes, for then 
the birds are busy with nest-building and 
rearing their broods. Also these months 
are best for the student who is learning 
to identify the different songs, for most 
species do the greatest amount of singing 
during the breeding season. 

But when the cold weather comes, with 
its frosty mornings and snow flurries, | 
think that it is even a greater thrill to 
hike over the frost-jeweled trail through 
a forest and seek out some of our winter 
birds. True, some are species which 
remain with us the year round, such as 
the blue jay, downy and hairy wood- 
peckers, white-breasted and red-breasted 
nuthatches, chickadees, juncos and the 
rest. But what bird lover does not get 
a thrill on seeing the first of our visitors 
from north Canada, the redpolls, snow 
buntings, tree sparrows and pine and 
evening grosbeaks ! 

Many bird students and others who 
love birds have winter feeding stations 
where most of these species will be seen 


regularly once they discover they can 
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procure their favorite foods _ there 
Among these visitors, the general favorit 
seems to be the evening grosbeak. These 
birds have been visiting us in small flocks 
each winter since 1938-39. 

At that time many thousands of these 
beautiful birds visited New York State, 
some remaining until May 16th, our last 
local date for that season. One of their 
favorite foods is sunflower seed and 
because of the good supply which I keep 
at my feeding station I have been fortu 
nate in having evening grosbeaks as 
regular winter visitors there. 

One of the interesting experiences | 
have had in connection with the operation 
of this feeding station concerns a banded 
male evening grosbeak. I captured this 
bird long enough to read the number on 
the band. Upon reporting this to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
had been banded four years previously 
by Dr Karl Christofferson, at Blaney 
Park, Mich. Three months later I was 


I was notified that this bird 


again advised that this same evening 
grosbeak had been found injured 350 
miles west of Michigan, where it was 


receiving care until it should again be 
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able to shift for itself; about a month 

later it was liberated in good condition. 
This little episode illustrates the con- 

these birds 


Whether 


they cover so much territory just for the 


siderable number of miles 


may travel during the winter. 


love of traveling or because they are con- 
tinually looking for their favorite foods 
We do know, 


however, that when there is a shortage 


has not been determined. 


of acorns, seeds and grains in Canada 
during the winter, we have more of these 
lovely bird visitors. They are cheerful 
little fellows, apparently enjoying the 
company of their kind for they usually 
associate in flocks, among the members 
of which a great deal of good-natured 
scrapping takes place. 

Any bird student who does not have a 
feeding station misses one of the pleas- 


ures the winter affords. A_ successful 


station need not be elaborately built or 
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Two Evening Grosbeaks Apparently Enjoy a Good Joke over the Breakfast Table 








even covered. A simple shelf fastened to 


a tree (out of reach of cats) or a wide 
board placed against the protected side 


Nails 


through the board from the under side 


of the house will do. driven 


will hold in place suet, bread or other 


foods offered; and a seed cup fastened 


to the board for the bird visitors which 
prefer such fare will serve very well for 
ever- 


a winter feeding station. A few 


green boughs (perhaps from your dis- 


carded Christmas tree) placed around 
the shelf will add to its attractiveness 
alike to the bird visitors and _ bird 


observers. 

Feeding station operators will find also 
that early spring migrants which arrive 
during the cold days of early April will 
avail themselves of the proffered food 
The 


sparrows and others have been my spring 


supply. robins, bluebirds, 


cr 
song 


boarders for many years. 
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PEMBER LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 


HELEN HYDON, LIBRARIAN AND CURATOR 


1908, Franklin Tanner 


Pember, a resident of Granville, made a 


In January 


gift to the village of the Pember Library 
and Museum. The Board of Regents of 
The University of the State of New York 
chartered the library on April 1, 1909. 
The man to whose memory the build- 
ing was erected began life on a farm 


southwest of Granville village. His 
parents were of pioneer stock with only 
the meager income from an average hill 


farm. Franklin T. Pember was educated 
in the country schools and in the Fort 
Edward Collegiate Institute, from which 
1860. Putting 


knowledge thus acquired on the proverb- 


he was graduated in 


ial shelf for future reference, he took to 
trapping fur-bearing animals in the valley 
through which runs the road between 
Hartford and Granville. In a few years 
he had amassed sufficient earnings to 
launch a fur-trading endeavor. 

A partnership was effected with a fur 
salesman, J. L. Prouty, and it flourished 
to the extent that the firm of Pember 


and Prouty soon established offices, 
warehouse and workshop in New York 
City. 


working businessmen and in a few years 


Both partners were shrewd, hard- 


a comfortable fortune had been acquired. 
Mr Pember soon returned to Granville 
and devoted the remainder of his career 
to the village of his home. He traveled 
extensively in later years, to Europe and 
the Far East. He did little hunting 
abroad, however, and the foreign speci- 
Pember 
were pur- 


mens now on view in the 

Museum for the most part 

chased in the course of his journeyings. 
The museum occupies the entire second 


floor of the library building, a_ space 
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63 feet long by 50 feet wide. It contains 
along with its many animal specimens 
what has been described as one of the 
largest collections of birds’ eggs in New 
York State. 
cases on either side of the open room 


There are large upright 


with low glass-topped table cases in the 
center. Flat wall cases hang wherever 
space permits and mounted game heads 
are displayed above the cases. Because 
of the 


limited space, no attempt has been made 


number of specimens and_ the 


to show the birds and animals in a 


natural background. All the cases are of 
necessity rather crowded but the arrange- 
ment allows a thorough study of any 
specimen. 

Seven large cases on one side of the 
museum are devoted entirely to birds, 
1200 


mounted specimens representing nearly 


of which there are more than 
every species found in North America. 
One case contains the hawks and owls, 
another the ducks, another the shore and 
birds etc. All 


labeled with their common name, scien- 


marsh specimens are 
tific name, date and place of collection 
and collector’s name. The specimens are 
well-mounted and care has been taken to 
keep them clean and in good condition. 
Mr Pember made collecting a fasci- 
nating hobby from 1860 to 1900. He had 
the time and means to travel, and nearly 
all specimens on exhibit are marked with 
his name as collector. A great many of 
the birds were shot in the immediate 
vicinity of Granville, which of course 
adds much to the local interest in the 
museum. The three fine specimens of 
passenger pigeon on display were shot 
in the vicinity of Granville in 1863, 1874 
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and 1878. Some of the mounts bear the 
names of other well-known collectors and 
were probably purchased to complete the 
collection. In nearly every case, male 
and female of each species are exhibited. 

The egg display in the flat-topped center 
while not so interesting to the 
More 


cases, 
average visitor, is very complete. 
than 3000 eggs are shown in cork-filled 
boxes with their proper labels. In most 
cases the eggs from an average nest for 
the species are displayed as _ found. 
Among the rare eggs is a box of five of 
the ivory-billed woodpecker. One case 
contains eggs of local birds in their nests. 

Other cases contain examples of most 
of the North American mammals _al- 
though, due to lack of space, some of the 
larger species have not been included. 
The mounts on display, as far as pos- 
sible, came from the vicinity of Granville. 
hanging wall contain 
more than 1000 butterflies, moths and 
Specimens from Central and 


Twenty cases 


beetles. 














South America, Africa and India are 
each labeled in separate cases. 

Many donations to the museum have 
been received from Granville people and 
these form an interesting historical group. 
Old deeds, newspapers and other docu- 
coins «of 


ments, old paper money and 


ancient mintage, unusual vegetable 
growths and a large collection of shells 
may be seen. Some fine examples of 
wood-carving and many unusual pieces 
of slate from the Granville quarries add 
to the visitor’s interest. 

The museum is under the jurisdiction 
of the board of trustees of the Pember 
Library and the head librarian is curator 
of the museum. Maintenance was pro- 
vided in Mr Pember’s will through an 
endowment fund. An annual appropria- 
tion is also made by the village. The 
museum is open to the public twice a 
week, from 2 to 5 p. m. on Tuesday and 
Saturday and at occasional times for out- 


of-town visitors. 


IDEAL AREA FOR BIRD SANCTUARY 


HAROLD D. MITCHELL, BUFFALO 


As early as a half century ago, Oak 
Orchard swamp, then known as Tona- 
wanda swamp, was recognized as a habi- 
tat for many species of waterfowl, as well 
as for land birds preferring swamps as 
nesting areas. Neil F. Posson called the 
attention of ornithologists to a southern 
bird, a black vulture, which was caught 
in a trap by a farmer living near Shelby 
Center on May 28, 1892.¢ Another bird 
of the same species was reported by 
David C. Gillett from Tonawanda swamp 
in May 1899.° 


@ Auk, April 1879, p. 195. > Birds of New 
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Since that time, and no doubt previ- 
ously, the Oak Orchard swamp area has 
been a mecca for ornithologists, and 
have 


observed there. 


many been the interesting birds 
The swamp area extends 
for many miles in an east-west direction, 
but is rather narrow in some places. 
In general it extends along both sides of 
Oak Orchard creek, runs 
from east to 


wooded areas, interspersed with 


which here 


west, through heavily 


large 
meadows and 


cattail marshes, 


alder thickets. 


grassy 


» York, E. H. Eaton, v. 2, p. 66. 








In the large east marsh, nearly directly 
north of the village of Oakfield, and in 
several other smaller areas, waterfowl of 
many species, such as blue-winged teal, 
mallard, black duck; also coot, Florida 
gallinule, Virginia and sora ‘rails, nest 
commonly. The presence during the 
nesting season of green-winged _ teal, 
shoveler, baldpate, gadwall and_pintail 
indicate that these species also nest here 
Nests of the king 
rail, American and least bitterns and 


in limited numbers. 


pied-billed grebes, are found in the cat- 
tail marsh areas, as well as redwings, 
swamp sparrows, long-billed (prairie) 
marsh wrens and marsh hawks. On sev- 
eral occasions black terns have established 
colonies, laying their dark mottled eggs 
on the tops of similarly colored muskrat 
houses. 

Along the edges of the cattail marshes, 
in and near grassy meadows, may be 
found Wilson’s snipe, short-billed marsh 
wrens, bobolinks, meadow larks, more 
nesting ducks, pheasants, killdeer, spotted 
sandpipers and song sparrows. 

In the thickets bordering Oak Orchard 
creek and the wet swamp areas are found 
many other nesting species. Among 
these are green herons, least and alder 
yellow warblers, 


flycatchers, catbirds, 


northern yellowthroats and_ redstarts. 
Woodcock are ground nesters in these 
thickets. 

Along the creek, in the hollows of 
buttonbush (which here is more a tree 
than a shrub), nests a colony of pro- 
thonotary warblers and tree swallows, 
although some individuals have in recent 
years preferred to use the nesting boxes 
(many of these natural cavities) set up 
along the creek bank by Harlan E. 
Eckler. 

Cavities in larger trees in this area are 
used as nests by the wood duck, sparrow 
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Photo by Harold D. Mitchell 
Nest of Eastern Kingbird about Four 
Feet above Water of Oak Orchard 
( reck 


hawk, great horned owl (rarely), barred 
owl, screech owl, flicker and other wood- 
peckers, chickadee, white-breasted nut- 
hatch and crested flycatcher. Cavities in 
trees, stumps and fence posts are also 
utilized by bluebirds, house wrens, Eng- 
lish sparrows and starlings. 


Contrary to their usual habitat, nests 


of kingbirds have been noted on many 


occasions built within a foot or two of 
the water and overhanging Oak Orchard 
creek. Northern 
near the creek in almost inaccessible loca- 


water thrushes nest 


tions, often near fallen tree trunks. 
Under the loose bark of the larger 
trees in the wet swamp areas brown 
creepers nest, and on stumps and hollow 
logs may be found nests of the turkey 
vulture, now a common summer resident 


in this area. I have counted 47 birds of 
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this species in view at one time over the 


big east marsh. 


In the heavy timber, high up in elm 


trees, is a nesting colony of great bluc 


herons, while nesting species in the 


areas include — sharp-shinned, 


wooded 
Cooper's, red-tailed and red-shouldered 


hawks, as well as great horned and long- 
eared owls. Old nests of crows are fav- 
orite nesting sites. 

Nesting on or near the ground in the 
wooded areas are ruffed grouse, veery, 
oven-bird, brown thrasher, towhee, black 
and white warbler, golden-winged warb 
ler and mourning warbler. In the smaller 
trees, particularly in areas where rhodo- 
dendron and evergreens are present, are 
found such nesting birds as hooded 
warblers, Canada, magnolia and chestnut- 


sided Black- 
burnian and black-throated green warb- 


warblers, and higher up. 


lers, and in the taller trees cerulean 


warblers. The scarlet tanager, red-eved 


vireo and wood pewee are common nest- 


ing species, while along the stream, 


yellow-throated vireos and Baltimore 


orioles are often encountered. 

In the fields along the edges of the 
swamp area are colonies of  vesper, 
held 


sparrows, also prairie horned 


savannah, grasshopper, Henslow’s, 
and 


larks. 


and barn swallows, 


song 
Under bridges are nesting phoebes 
and there is at least 
one colony of cliff swallows nesting under 
the eaves of a barn, while many barn 
swallows build their nests on the rafters 
within the same barn. 

The whippoorwill, now a rare nesting 
species in western New York, is heard 
during the breeding season in the swamp 
area. 

From the standpoint of its summer 
resident bird population alone, the Oak 
Orchard swamp area deserves to be set 
up as a sanctuary where these birds may 
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he protected and allowed to raise their 


voung without man’s interference. It 
would be unfair, however, to fail to con- 
sider its possibility as a sanctuary for 
birds which occur there in migration only. 
\ few typical examples will bring out 
this point. Hardly a vear passes without 


records of the beautiful American egret, 
a wanderer from the South, with its all 
white plumage and graceful appearance. 
Sometimes a number of these birds spend 
the late summer here and there are at 
least two spring records of its occurrence 
Qn April 29, 1939, a flock of 12 glossy 
ibis, a rare bird north of 
observed by Mr and Mrs H. E. 


weeks thereafter, 


Florida, was 
leckler, 
and remained for two 
frequenting the mud flats in the swamp 
area. 

During the spring migration, as soon 
begins to melt, numbers of 


Flocks of 


as the ice 


waterfowl arrive. Canada 


geese, numbering 1000 or more, and pin- 
tail in even greater numbers, frequent the 
swamp area. With them come whistling 


swans, blue-winged and green-winged 





Pheto by Arthu. A. ..1 mn 
Courtesy, Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids 


Female Henslow's Sparrow Incubating 
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teal, baldpate, ring-necked ducks, mallard 
and black ducks, hooded mergansers and 
After 


pass on to their breeding grounds farther 


other waterfowl. many of these 
north, shore birds arrive in considerable 
numbers, and on April 14 and 15, 1941, 
a golden plover (a rarity in spring) was 
observed at the swamp by T. Weaver and 
D. Kelley. 

On two occasions snow geese have been 
observed in the spring in flocks of Canada 
geese, and in the fall flocks of both blue 
geese and snow geese have been seen, 
some spending several days in the swamp 
area, where they were afforded protec- 
Martin Schmitt. There they 


were observed by many persons, delighted 


tion by 


at the opportunity to see these birds, 


usually rare in western New York. 


Among other records of the rarer birds 
observed at Oak Orchard swamp are bald 
eagle, duck hawk, vellow rail, northern 
phalarope, barn owl, pileated woodpeck 
Acadian flycatcher, mockingbird, wot 
eating warbler, yellow-breasted chat, 
orchard oriole and pine grosbeak. 

No doubt the maintenance of a more 
even water level in the area would greatly 
increase the number of nesting waterfowl. 
Also the planting of food-bearing trees 
and shrubs would augment greatly the 
land bird population in fall, winter and 
Oak Orchard swamp is now an 
At least 
238 species have been observed there. 
Potentially it is an ornithological “ gold 
and I hope that it may ultimately 


spring. 


area unusually rich in bird life. 


mine ”’ 
be so considered. 


TREES FOR STREET AND DOORYARD 


(Concluded from page 234) 


They are strong, sturdy trees with clus- 


ters of white flowers and red fruits. 


One of the outstanding species is Wash- 
ington thorn. It, too, is a small tree of 
about 20 feet in height and its slender 
tendency to upright 


branches have a 


growth. The glossy, dark green leaves 
make a good background for the white 
flowers. Although small, the berries are 
brightly colored and stay on the tree well 
into the winter. Cockspur thorn, with its 
long sharp thorns, horizontal branches 
leaves, is another good 


and shining 


species, and the English hawthorn, par- 
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ticularly the variety with double pink 
flowers, is very effective. 
The crab apples comprise a most valu- 


able group of small trees. They are 


hardy, thrive in any reasonably good soil 
The 


crab apple smallest in stature is Sargent 


and are often spectacular in bloom. 
crab. Slow growing with rigid, horizon- 
tal branches, it seldom exceeds eight feet 
in height. The white flowers are showy 
and in the fall the small red apples are 
Carmine crab is a tree 
It has rosy- 


most attractive. 
of about 20 feet in height. 
pink flowers and when in full bloom the 


trees resemble immense bouquets. 


Bulletin to the Schools 

















a recognition of the current invasion of snowy owls 
into eastern United States and Canada, a special 
committee has been formed to collect information on 
the extent of the movement. Anyone in New York 
State who has definite locality and date records 
relating to the presence of snowy owls in his territory 
is asked to transmit this information to the committe 
representative for up-state New York, Dr Dayton 
Stoner, State Zoologist, New York State Museum. 
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HAPPINESS FROM BIRD AND TREE STUDIES 


THOMAS C. DESMOND, NEW YORK STATE SENATOR, NEWBURGH 


When I was about 12 years old, the stimulation of a kindly public 
school teacher and the fellow-interest of a group of schoolmates first 
aroused my interest in birds and trees. Now that I am 54 years old and 


a member of the New York State Senate committee on public education, 


perhaps my remarks, directed as they are primarily to the school children 


of this State, will be considered as having at least the value of more than 
40 vears ot experience. 


My lite, spent mostly in engineering and construction work and, in 
recent years, in political work, has taken me to every state of our Union 
and to many foreign countries, including India, China, North Africa and 
most of the countries of South America. The interest in natural history 
first awakened as a schoolboy has continued down the years as a great 
source of pleasure and satisfaction both in my travels throughout the world 


and at home. 


During the past several vears I have been establishing an arboretum 
of many species of trees and shrubs at my home in the country near 
Newburgh. Any reader of this article will be a welcome visitor at our 
arboretum. The spring and fall migrations of birds up and down the 
Hudson river near my home are always a fresh delight and they furnish 
healthy relaxation from the cares and troubles which everyone must 


encounter. 


You boys and girls who read these comments will bring more happiness 
to your lives by taking every advantage of vour opportunities to increase 
vour sympathetic understanding of birds, trees and other works of Nature. 
Grown-ups, too, will more easily bear the burdens of the present war and 
other human troubles if they seek frequent solace and consolation in Nature 
and her many beauties. In so doing there can be obtained some of the 


really durable satisfactions of life. 











